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A WOODCUT BY DURER 


HE exhibitions of Direr’s graphic work in 1928, held as 

quadricentennial celebrations, drew attention to the great 
contribution of that artist in the medium of the woodcut. To 
those who were well versed in the various phases of Diirer’s 
output, the story was no new one; nor was it unknown to the 
world in general. Yet his reputation has rested far more upon 
the engravings than upon the woodcuts, though the latter form 
a much larger part of his production and portray greater inven- 
tion in subject matter. 

It is not definitely known that Diirer cut any of his blocks, 
though it is not impossible that he did so. What is all-important 
is the drawings on the blocks—the original factor in the prints. 
It was the custom of contemporary artists to give their designs 
to a Formschneider, or woodcutter, who produced the relief work 
around the design without altering it. The cutting was done 
under the immediate supervision of the artist, who kept a 
fatherly eye upon the progress of the work. 

Diirer’s woodcuts give a fuller idea of versatility of design 
than do his works in any other medium, unless it be that of 
drawing. During his early years of apprenticeship to Michel 
Wolgemut, the painter and goldsmith, Diirer undoubtedly be- 
came familiar with the contemporary art of book illustration, 
the importance of which, in both Germany and Italy, was in- 
creasing to a degree hardly paralleled thereafter. An example 
of the progress of this art was shown in 1483, when Anton 
Koberger, the great Nuremberg printer and the godfather of 
Diirer, brought the blocks of Heinrich Quentell’s “Bible” to 
that city and printed an edition. Many other instances of this 
development were called to Diirer’s attention; and there is little 
question that he himself was responsible for some of the illus- 
trations—either the drawings or the actual wood blocks—which 
emanated from the workshop of Wolgemut. 


Published monthly, excepting August and September, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise $1.50 per year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1933. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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At all events, by the time of his return from his journeying 
after his apprenticeship, Diirer had developed, by 1496, a wood- 
cut technique which enabled him to produce the woodcuts 
“The Men’s Bath,” “Hercules” (Ercules),' and “The Holy 
Family with the Three Hares.” During his travels he was sent 
by Koberger to Strasbourg, where he visited the publisher 
Griininger, and to Amerbach in Basel—also a famous publisher. 
As these men were both active in their business, Diirer could 
not have failed to glean much experience in the field of woodcut 
illustration. Upon his return he settled in Nuremberg as an 
artist. His position in the community was such, because of both 
his father and his friends, that he became acquainted with all 
the men of culture and learning who either lived in or visited 
Nuremberg; and subsequently he himself became one of the 
great forces of its Humanism. 

The first group of woodcuts of importance accomplished by 
Diirer, unsigned and undated, falls about the year 1496 or soon 
thereafter and includes “Samson and the Lion,” and “The 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine.”’? In 1498 the “Apocalypse,” the 
great series of illustrations—fifteen in number—for the Book of 
Revelations, was virtually finished. Of this set, two editions 
were printed in 1498, one with a German, the other with a Latin 
text. The drawings on the blocks for the illustrations were by 
him, and he may have done some actual woodcutting; certainly 
the blocks were executed under his immediate supervision. 

The interest in this series is, in comparison with the later 
groups of woodcuts, particularly great because of the powerful 
conceptions and bold execution of the designs, in the composi- 
tion of which Direr adhered so closely in detail and spirit to 
the original text. Only an artist of genius would have had 
sufficient invention to encompass a feat so painstaking. 

Diirer appears to have speculated upon this series even while 
on his journeys—the civil and religious abuses which led up 
to the Reformation being stimulating factors. Upon his return 
he busied himself speedily with preparatory drawings. “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” is number four of the series 
and, following the description in the Book of Revelations,’ is 

1 No. 26.107. Gift of The Print Club. Meder, 238, 1a. 


2 No. 28.635. Gift of The Print Club. Meder, 236b. 
3 6:1-8. 
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the sequel to the opening of the fourth seal. According to 
Thausing,’ “For simple grandeur this justly famous design has 
never been surpassed.” The treatment of the subject being kept 
more completely uniform than in the others, the composition is 
simpler than that of the rest in the series. The four horsemen 
pass across the picture, both within and without the block-line, 
in a terrific motion, accentuated by the stormy sky and hovering 
angel above and the trampled bodies at the base. Authoritative 
opinion has emphasized its violence; but despite its tempestuous 
suggestion, it seems today to represent a moment of suspended 
action in contrast to movement as expressed in later art and 
that of the present day. 

Nevertheless, as monumental grasp in a violent and fantastic 
sense of a moment of pictorial representation and at the same 
time as an example of precision in composition and detail, it is 
unrivaled. 

Of the published editions, the Museum has a complete set of 
the Latin version of 1498.” During the past summer The Print 
Club gave to the Museum a brilliant proof of “The Four Horse- 
men,””’ which serves as an example of the clearness of such work 
as compared with the indefiniteness of the printed editions later 
published. Not only is the present proof (see illustration) a 
definitive impression of startling clarity, but its condition of 
preservation and its margins are admirable. It was the example 
chosen to be shown, along with a number of similar proofs, at 
the Diirer Quadricentennial Exhibition in Nuremberg in 1928. 

Nowhere is the combination of that careful woodcutting and 
printing which alone can accomplish the desired result so clearly 
shown as in good Diirer proofs. The unevenness of printing in 
later editions, the wearing of the lines in the wood block, espe- 
cially in the intricate shaded portions, can only be appreciated 
when compared with the excellence of such an example. More- 
over, only such a comparison can give a comprehension of the 
perfection which can be achieved in this medium. H. S. F. 


1 Albrecht Diirer (Translated by F. A. Eaton, 1882), Vol. I, p. 249. 

2 Nos. 22.94-22.109. Gift of The Print Club. 

3 No. 32.313. Gift of The Print Club. Height 1534” (391 mm.); width 114%” (282 mm.). 
Meder, 167; Bartsch, 64; Koehler, 109; Dodgson, Vol. I, 11; Watermark, Reichsapfel. See Meder, 
$3- Formerly in the Mayer and Berwald Collections. Boerner Catalogue No. 169 (Leipzig, April, 
1931), No. 111, p. 48. 
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A QUATREFOIL MEDALLION OF 
TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 


An exquisite medallion of French Gothic craftsmanship has 
come to the Museum as a memorial gift to Mary Spedding 
Milliken.’ Lovely in color, delicate in design, typical of its time, 
it carries an importance which exceeds by far its tiny measure- 
ments, for it is scarcely an inch and a half across. Here is an 
example of Byzantine technique which is interpreted in colors 
whose source was in Byzantium, but which was created by a 
French craftsman whose inherent feeling for line has directed 
the cloisons into a delicate tracery of foliage which reveals its 
real origin. The clear emerald green of the background, through 
which the gold foundation shines, is a foil for the gold stems and 
fences which swirl into a moving design, and outline the leaves 
and flowers of opaque colors, yellow, blue, and sealing-wax red. 
Here and there a white clover-like motif accents the colors; and 
a formal design in the center is framed by a dark translucent 
blue border, diamond in shape, with the outlines slightly convex. 
It is the interplay of these curves with the outside curves of the 
medallion itself which gives a design-unity to the whole. The 
central theme—a cross of two cloisons, a white quatrefoil as the 
focal point, with red trefoils at the end of each arm and a small 
yellow dot precisely punctuating the intervening spaces—is the 
only static point in the pattern. Outside of this, the free-flowing 
line moves rhythmically and in perfect harmony with the 
Gothic spirit. 

Gold cloisonné enamel was an art of luxury; few artists were 
skillful enough to produce it, and few patrons wealthy enough 
to purchase it. This costly metal was used because of its supple- 
ness, a requisite most necessary in guiding the tiny cloisons over 
the intricacies of a design in miniature, and also for the reason 
that many enamels kept their transparency on its surface alone. 
Only plaques of small dimensions were fashioned in gold 
cloisonné, and today comparatively few examples are extant. 
Fortunately, however, some fine pieces have survived, and 
much emphasis should be placed upon their historic and 
aesthetic value in the history of the enamel craft. Superb pieces 
of this particular technique are to be found embedded in filigree 


1 Given in memory of Mrs. Thomas Kennedy Milliken, by her son, William Mathewson 
Milliken. 
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on the chalice’ of St. Rémi in the treasure of Rheims Cathedral. 
On this cup, within triangles, lozenges, and bands which hold 
the greens, blues, reds, and white of the enamel, French 
cloisonné is seen in its perfection. The chalice was created in the 
end of the twelfth century, its motifs completely stylized but 
at the same time indicative of the budding thirteenth-century 
designs. However, in this masterpiece of French craftsmanship, 
influences which lead back through devious paths to Byzantium 
are apparent, as they are in German works of the same period. 
It is known that enamels of Rheims, St. Denis, and Metz 
showed very markedly the imprint of Byzantine, Rhenish, and 
Mosan workshops, so it is not strange that in this twelfth- 
century cup neighboring styles should be present, modified, 
however, by French characteristics, one of them being the use 
of delicate foliation. The Cleveland plaque exemplifies this 
quality; it shows the tiny trefoils, cordiforms, and rosettes of 
the St. Rémi plaques developed into a linear pattern by the use 
of spiral stems, or cloisons. The same refinement of workman- 
ship and the same charm exist in both, even though the Museum 
quatrefoil is a later interpretation. 

Relationships connect the new acquisition with a group of 
translucent enamels made or strongly influenced by a Parisian 
artist, Guillaume Julien, who worked during the last half of the 
thirteenth century and into the first years of the fourteenth. 
Philippe le Bel commissioned him to execute many sumptuous 
pieces, and it is not likely that the king would have so honored 
him if his reputation as a goldsmith had not already been estab- 
lished. C. Enlart in his article,? L’émaillerie cloisonné 2 Paris 
sous Philippe le Bel et le maitre Guillaume Fulien, includes in 
this particularized group six plaques in the Martin Le Roy 
Collection—two of them now in the Cluny Museum—because 
of their similarity to a fragment,’ the only existing part, of a 
bust reliquary* of St. Louis, which, documents show, was made 
at the order of Philippe by this able craftsman. In the foliole 
from this bust reliquary, completed within the first few years 
of the fourteenth century, the ivy leaf appears, precursor of the 
ivy patterns so universally popular during that whole century. 


1 Molinier, L’émaillerie, p. 198, illustrated, p. 199; L’orféorerie, p. 157, Plate VII. 

2 Monuments et Mémoires (Fondation Eugéne Piot), Vol. 29 (1927-28). 

3 Ibid, illustrated, Plate I. Now in the Cabinet des Médailles, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 
4 Ibid, PP- 37-43¢ 
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These pointed leaves do not appear in either the Martin Le Roy 
plaques or in the Cleveland quatrefoil. The resemblance of the 
Martin Le Roy plaques to the Cleveland piece is readily notice- 
able; the motifs, leaves, and flowers in red, blue, yellow, and 
white, are practically the same; the background is emerald 
green. They date in the end of the thirteenth century. The 
Museum medallion seems perhaps less naturalistic, the stylized 
cross drawing it back to patterns more in keeping with the 
plaques on the St. Rémi chalice. It seems fair, therefore, to 
place it slightly earlier in the thirteenth century. 

Isolated plaques, which bear no information as to their orig- 
inal use, were frequently set in altars and reliquaries, mounted 
like jewels and many times alternated with precious or semi- 
precious stones. Others, like the Martin Le Roy pieces, were 
sewed to textiles; descriptions of altar cloths, miters, girdles, 
and even gloves’ mention translucent enamels as part of their 
decoration. Conjecture alone can place the Cleveland medallion; 
it may have been used on a monument of some religious sig- 
nificance, or possibly on some secular object. It does not matter, 
for it is a complete thing in itself. By its addition, the charm 
of Cleveland enamels as a whole has been greatly enhanced; 
the thread of continuity which binds the Museum pieces to- 
gether has been immeasurably strengthened. H. F. 


COSTUME SLIDES IN THE MUSEUM COLLECTION 


One of the interesting sets of slides in the Art Museum which 
have been growing in numbers is the group that outlines very 
completely a history of costume. The inspiration for this collec- 
tion came from the rich library of costume books left by the 
late Charles King to The Western Reserve Historical Society. 
Through the courtesy of that Society, the books were lent to 
the Art Museum for the purpose of having the slides made. 
These were to be colored, but it was feared that the number 
would have to be limited because of the expense. Economy, 
however, was made unnecessary by the very generous gift of 
Mrs. Ralph King in 1928; then a fascinating task began. 

1 Ibid, pp. 87-89, Fig. 14; J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, Catalogue sommaire de l’orfévrerie, de 
Vémaillerie et des gemmes (Musée du Louvre), No. 139, p. 29; Michel, Histoire de l'art, Vol. II, 
Part II, p. 929. (In the Louvre there are two plaques of cloisonné enamel which originally 


decorated the gloves of a bishop buried in the abbey of Preuilly (Seine-et-Marne). This bishop 
died in the last decade of the thirteenth century.) 
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The slides were made from manuscripts and effigies, from 
quaint old plates and fashion sheets found in London bookshops 
or on stalls along the Seine, and from effectively colored plates 
of the King Collection. So far the fund has provided more than 
three hundred slides, most of them colored. These, added to the 
slides already in the Museum files—representations of costumes 
in famous paintings and sculpture, form a large and exceedingly 
usable number of costume slides. The interesting historical 
periods, from early Egyptian styles to present-day dress, are 
fully illustrated. 

The slides are used by the Museum staff, students of the Art 
School, members of the faculty of Western Reserve University 
and the Home Economics Department of Flora Stone Mather 
College. The high schools depend on them to vivify certain 
historical periods; art classes use them for projects involving 
costume; elementary school groups refer to them for details in 
producing plays or marionette shows. A dressmaking school 
chose a certain period of costume for study. Interest was aroused 
by a group of attractively colored slides, and the study was 
carried on by means of plates and books in the library. Some 
details were adopted from the old styles, additions made, and 
a new dress was evolved from the combination of old and new. 

One of the most interesting results of the study of costume 
came from Fairmount Junior High School. The pupils in Mrs. 
Winifred Mills’s classes decided to make dolls to illustrate im- 
portant periods of dress. Care was taken in choosing the most 
interesting periods. A long time was spent in buying and 
assembling the correct materials; these were a gift from the 
Museum. The dolls were made of papier-mdaché. The time repre- 
sented was so carefully studied that the spirit of the period was 
well brought out by the pose and bearing of the doll. The eigh- 
teenth-century beau bears himself very differently from the 
knight of the fifteenth century; and the tightly corsetted, 
farthingaled lady of the sixteenth century carries herself in a 
different manner from the free, comfortably clad girl of today. 
Each has his own small belongings: fans, compacts, sewing bags, 
and snuff- and patch-boxes. Exhibitions of these dolls circulate 
among the libraries, public schools, the Museum, and the Board 
of Education. 


This interest in costume, at first limited to the Slide Depart- 
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ment, has affected other collections of the Museum Library. 
Many plates of peasant costume have been added; one set 
illustrating the dress of French peasants is exceedingly rich in 
color. Outstanding books on the history of costume or dress of 
various periods have also been acquired and make valuable 
additions to the material for the study of costume. EMMA MALIN. 


INTERNATIONAL—1933 


The International Exhibition circulated by the College Art 
Association is to be held at the Museum from March 10 to April 
g. In the preface of the catalogue a summary of international 
and contemporary painting is set forth in terms so terse and 
full of truth that to enlarge upon them is superfluous. Without 
a question the public has been beaten or persuaded during pre- 
ceding decades into a frenzied interest for current art, in which 
a high standard of success is necessary to satisfy the present 
expectations of the people. This exhibition will afford a great 
opportunity for a personal evaluation of such success, though 
individual judgments may well be guided by the capable efforts 
which leaders of the College Art Association have expended on 
behalf of the public. 

Formerly, a selection from the foreign section of the Carnegie 
International Exhibition at Pittsburgh has been shown here 
biennially during the winter months and has consequently sup- 
plemented the American exhibition of oil painting shown here 
each June. This year, in place of the group from Pittsburgh, 
there comes, as an interesting variation, an exhibition including 
American as well as foreign painting. 

This exhibition was first shown at the opening of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum in January, secondly at Rockefeller Center 
in New York, and now it is to be seen in Cleveland. 

In the terms of Forbes Watson: “The exhibition is full of 
unseen material and if, under the conditions of my seeing it 
I am able to judge, I should say that more energy had been de- 
voted to the selection of the work of the comparatively unknown 
than to the representations of the well known.” In the last 
analysis, what could be more refreshing than a change of em- 
phasis? The best of the more celebrated contemporaries would 
be difficult to obtain and is already familiar. H. S. F. 
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EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE TEMPLE PRINTS 


From March 1 to March 29 Gallery XIV, the Japanese room, 
will be transformed by an Exhibition of Japanese Temple Prints 
circulated by the College Art Association through the kindness 
of Sadajiro Yamanaka, who collected them. Although these 
prints, known as Omi-e, have been produced during at least the 
last four centuries, they have until very recently been over- 
looked by collectors. 

Turned out by the temples as charms against misfortune, 
they represent a kind of folk art that is strange to Americans 
and should not be too hastily disregarded. Such an output can 
hardly be expected immediately to break through the narrow 
conventions of contemporary criticism, which has a tendency to 
judge all art by what is being done today—a direct reversal of 
the ultimate procedure. They were made, not by artists, but by 
unknown artisans in answer to a public demand. If any of them 
fit into the category of fine art, they do so only secondarily, 
their primary purpose being to fill a need. This they did admir- 
ably. Hence, they have the satisfying flavor inherent in any- 
thing that was made for use, and then used. 

Technically, these Omi-e follow the native tradition of drafts- 
manship, and can be traced back to a more distant period in 
China. When color was used, it was painted on in flat washes 
in the early ones and printed from the block later on. 

Such prints have never been seen in Cleveland, and the 
Museum is fortunate in having this opportunity to exhibit them. 

H. C. H. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for February, 
1933, the following names have been added to the Membership 
lists: 


ANNUAL 
Bannerman, Mrs. Minnie Eisenman, William H. Mclsaac, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bardoly, Dr. Louis S. Frampton, Eleanor Miller, Mrs. Ray T. 
Bassett, Dr. Herman Gerson, Mrs. Lawrence H. Moore, Mrs. William E. 
Braunlich, Mrs. Hugo Ketter, Mrs. Frank Schwartzberg, Mrs. Joseph 
Campbell, Mrs. Walter A. Klein, Charlotte Speer, Mrs. Harry E. 
Dorsey, Mrs. F. M. Kohn, Helen Tuttle, Horace B. 
Edwards, Thomas S. Lattin, Leroy E. Wiebenson, Edward R. 


Lockwood, Mrs. Arthur M. 
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CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1933 
8.15 p.m. 


Wednesday 1. 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Wednesday 8. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


4. 


5. 


9. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5-15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.00 p. m. 


to 11.00 p. m. 


Io. 


II. 


12. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 


Conference on The Future of American Civiliza- 
tion, under the auspices of the Adult Education 
Association and The Cleveland Museum of Art: 
Social Trends Today and Tomorrow, by Henry 
M. Busch, Assistant Director, Cleveland College. 
Free to the public. 


Lecture-Recital. Melodic Contours, Old and New, 
by Roy Harris, Lecturer and Composer, San Fran- 
cisco. 


For Young People. Western Trails, Rodeos and 
Rolleos, an illustrated travel talk, by Mrs. Charles 
Kitchell. 


Gallery Talk. Pictures and Picture-Writing of An- 
cient Egypt, by Carabelle Monfort. 

New Light on Leonardo da Vinci, by Raymond 
S. Stites, Director of Arts and Aesthetics, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

For Young People. The Quest of Isis, an Egyptian 
Myth, by Dorothy O. Tafe. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Organ Recital of the Works of Brahms and Franck, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Reception and Private View for Museum Mem- 
bers: The International Exhibition of 1933. 


The First Third of a New Century in American 
Painting, by Forbes Watson, Editor, The Arts 
Weekly, New York City. 


For Young People. Children’s Songs and Dance 
Music Composed by Johannes Brahms, by Mar- 
guerite and Arthur W. Quimby. 


Gallery Talk. International Exhibition of Paint- 
ing, by Thomas Munro. 

Modern Approaches to Painting, by William J. 
Eastman, The Cleveland School of Art. 

For Young People. Palamon and Arcite, a Tale 
from Chaucer, by Elizabeth Keyser, Boulevard 
School, Cleveland Heights. 


Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
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Wednesday 15. 8.15 p.m. Conference on The Future of American Civiliza- 


Friday 17. 


Saturday 18. 


Sunday 
Wednesday 22. 
Friday 24. 


Saturday 26. 


Sunday 
Wednesday 29. 
Friday 31. 


8.15 p. m. 


2.00 p- mM. 


3-15 p.m. 
4.00 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


p.m. 
8.15 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


3.15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


tion: Political Trends Today and Tomorrow, by 
Leyton Carter, Director, The Cleveland Founda- 
tion. Free to the public. 


Lecture-Recital. Folk Sources of Originality in 
Contemporary Music, by Percy Grainger, New 
York City. 


For Young People. Locomotives, an illustrated 
talk, by Corydon Bell. 


Gallery Talk. Early American Silver, by Daisy 
Weld Warner. 

Contemporary International Painting, by Henry 
Sayles Francis. 

For Young People. Rama, a Hero of India, by 
Margaret E. Sandt, The Cleveland Public Library 
Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

A Cappella Music, by the Choir of Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, under‘ the direction of Olaf 
Christiansen. 


Organ Recital of the Works of Brahms and Franck, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 


Landscape Painting: The Moderns and the Old 
Traditions, by E. Baldwin Smith, Professor of Art 
and Archaeology, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton. 


For Young People. A Guignol Play: The Robber 
Knights, by 6th Grade, Park School, Cleveland 
Heights. 

Gallery Talk. International Exhibition of Paint- 
ing, by Charles F. Ramus. 

Swedish Folk Songs and Dances, by the Orion 
Swedish Male Chorus of Cleveland, under the 
direction of Gustav Wennerstrom. 

For Young People. Toys, Long Ago and Now, by 
June Malin, 9A Grade, Emerson Junior High 
School, Lakewood. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Conference on The Future of American Civiliza- 
tion: Economic Trends Today and Tomorrow, by 


John W. Love, the Cleveland Press. Free to the 
public. 


The Modern Theatre and Its Traditional Sources, 
by John Mason Brown, Lecturer, New York City. 
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REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Architecture, by Charles B. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Charles B. Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 
Wednesdays 5.00 p.m. Great Artists and Their Works, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


7.00 p.m. The Twentieth-Century Orchestra and Its Music, 
by Arthur W. Quimby. 


8.15 p.m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Charles F, 
Ramus. 


8.15 p.m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 

Fridays 11.00 a.m. The Arts of India and Their Cultural Background, 
by Margaret Fairbanks. 

2.00 p.m. History of Prints and Print-Makers, by Charles 


F. Ramus. 
Saturdays 10.00 a. m. Classes in Art Appreciation and Interior Decora- 
and 11.00 a. m. tion, by members of the Staff. 
Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
Members’ Children. 
EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX. . . . . «Reproductions acquired for the Museum Collec- 
tion (through March 5). 


Galleries X and XI . . . British Mezzotints (through March 5). 
Galleries Vto XI. . . . The International Exhibition of 1933. 
Gallery XIV . . . . «Japanese Temple Prints (through March 29). 


Educational Corridor . . The International Exhibition of 1933. (Opens 
March Io). 


Children’s Museum. . . Japanese Court Dolls. 


Textile Study Room . Historic European Brocades, Velvets, and Dam- 
asks. 
RADIO TALKS 


A ten-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday afternoon, 
at 4.50, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Joun LonG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
Joun HuntINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
T. CLarK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Racpu M. Coe CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON Francis F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE JouNn L. SEVERANCE 
Leonarp C. Hanna, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex offictis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp Francis F. PRENTISS 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


G. Matuer, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joun H. Horp 
LEonARD C. HANNA Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LeonarD C. HANNA, JR. WILL1AM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WiiuiaM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLe 
Cuar_es T. Brooks 
E. S. Burke, Jr. 
WILLARD M. CLAPP 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Paut L. Fetss 
Frank H. GInNN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SaLmon P. HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
GueErpDon S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 


S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KInG 

Amos B. MCNaIry 
LaurENCE H. NorTon 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. WInpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary tothe Director Crara E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative Haro_tp W. Parsons 


Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SopHIE BURGDORFF 


Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 

Printer and Photographer 

Superintendent of Buildings 


EpitH Burrous 
E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBE 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho.itis 

Curator of Paintings HeEnry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LoutsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Lrona E. PrRassE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBy 

Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LouiszE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant THARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa LEE RoGErRS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLEs, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, MIss VANDER VEER, Miss Haw- 
LEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free Days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
oe tare but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 
SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 


entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100, 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay anually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p.m. 
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